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The demand for retrenchment in the public expenditure is at present 
directed mainly against the great military services ; but enough has 
been already said, both in and out of Parliament, to show that the 
estimates for civil services will not escape the assaults of economical 
reformers. The large amount (more than 15,000,000?.) expended 
under this head, and the great increase which this amount shows 
over the sum voted by Parliament under the same head in 1848, 
when the total was 3,670,427?., and in 1858, when the total was 
11,844,166?., cannot fail to strike attention, and, by suggesting 
extravagance, provoke attack. This, in the public interest, is to be 
welcomed ; but the experience of former movements of the same 
kind should teach us that whether any benefit shall accrue to the 
public from the efforts of the economists will depend upon the 
judiciousness or otherwise of their criticisms and demands. Efforts 
equally earnest have utterly failed in consequence of the revulsion 
of opinion which ensued, when it was found that the facts had been 
misapprehended, and that the remedies proposed were rough and 
inconsiderate. It is with the hope of aiding to promote a true 
economy in at least a portion of the civil service, that I have 
endeavoured in this paper to contribute something towards sup- 
plying more influential critics with that indispensable preliminary 
to all successfid action — an accurate acquaintance with the facts 
of the case. 

Starting, then, with the figures which represent the total 
" Estimates " for civil services in the three decennial periods 
mentioned, viz.: — 
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£ 

1848-49 3,670,427 

'58-59 11,844,166 

'68-69 15,169,369* 

it may be useful to show what has heen the real, as distinguished 
from the apparent, increase. Tor though this distinction is, of 
course, familiar to those who are accustomed to deal with the 
" Estimates," the public is not unfrequently led astray by argu- 
ments against extravagant expenditure which imply that the whole 
difference of 11,498,942^., between the estimate for 1848-49 and 
that for 1868-69, represents so much additional money spent by 
the Government out of the general taxation ; whereas a great deal 
of expenditure under heads common to both periods has been 
included in the " Estimates " of the latter period and excluded from 
those of the former. For instance ; in 1848-49, the entire cost of 
collecting the revenue, amounting to 4, 108,48 il., was paid out of the 
growing produce of the taxes in its progress to the exchequer. 
Similarly, the expenses of the law courts, and of other departments 
in which fees were received, were paid out of such fees whenever 
there was a surplus, and only charged upon the estimates when 
there was a deficiency, and then only to the extent of the deficiency. 
Again : the expenses of a number of departments, such as the Audit 
Office, General Register Office, &c, did not appear in the estimates, 
because they were charged, by act of Parliament, upon the Consoli- 
dated Fund. Yet again : a considerable portion of the expenditure 
formerly borne by local taxation — as that incurred in respect of 
prosecutions, local constabulary, &c. — has been thrown upon the 
general taxation, and goes to swell the later estimates. The 
amounts, under some of these heads, I have not yet been able 
satisfactorily to ascertain; nor do I pledge myself to minute 
accuracy with regard to the others ; but the following statement 
will, I believe, be useful, and sufficiently correct for the present 
purpose : — 

* It may be as well to state, in order to avoid misapprehension, that this 
15,169,369?. does not represent the entire amount of taxation appropriated to civil 
services. It is the sum now voted by Parliament for this purpose j but there is 
still a considerable amount which does not appear in this form ; as, for example, the 
salaries and pensions of the judges, which, for obvious and adequate reasons, are 
charged upon the Consolidated Fund, and the whole expenses of the diplomatic 
service, which, for less intelligible reasons, are equally withdrawn from the annual 
scrutiny of Parliament. There is also the cost of the civil departments connected 
with the army and navy, which is borne upon the army and navy estimates. The 
entire cost of the civil service, including these items, may be stated at 16,828,849?. 
It will, however, be sufficient for the present purpose merely to allude to this 
additional expenditure ; limiting the scope of this paper to sums now covered by 
the yearly votes. 
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Sources from which certain 
Expenditure 


Amount in each of the undermentioned 
Financial Years. 


now Charged on the Civil Service Estimates, 
was formerly Defrayed. 


1848-49. 


1858-59. 


Growing Revenue, viz. . — 


£ 

4,128,481 

356,850 

1,006,117 

840,734 

? 

? 


* 




_ 




4.478 

988,488 
? 








p 








6,332,182 


992,966 





Before, therefore, a fair comparison can be made between these 
years and 1868-69, the sum of 6,332,182/. must be added to the 
estimate for 1848-49, and the sum of 992,966/. must be added to 
the estimate for 1858-59 ; besides, in each case, a considerable sum 
on account of expenses then defrayed by fees and by local rates. 
As I have not yet, however, been able to satisfy myself as to the 
exact amounts under these heads, it seems best to give the totals 
without any addition on this account; bearing in mind that the 
sums ascribed to the two earlier periods will, in consequence, 
appear smaller, by some hundreds of thousands of pounds, than was 
actually the case.* With this qualification the comparison between 

these periods will be as follows : — 

£ 

1848-49 10,002,609 

'58-59 1 2,837,1 32 

'68-69 15.169,369 

The real increase, therefore, in the amount of public money devoted 
to objects for which the civil service estimates now provide has 
been somewhat less than — 

£ 

Between 1848 and 1858 2,834,523 

'58 „ '68 2,332.237 

„ '48 „ '68 5,166,760 



Or, perhaps we may say, with a tolerable approach to accuracy, 
that the increase in the last twenty years is, in round numbers, 
somewhat less than 5,000,000/. f Or, the comparison may be put 

* The amount borne upon the estimates for 1868-69 for the expenses of depart- 
ments formerly supported out of fees, is 799,1812. The amount in the case of 
expenses formerly charged upon local rates, I have not been able with sufficient 
accuracy to compute. 

f This is the net increase, after allowing for the amount saved by the abolition 
of some departments and the reorganization of others : an amount by no means 
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in another way. Thus, supposing that the expenditure for civil 
services were now defrayed from the same sources as those from 
which it was defrayed, or from which it may he assumed that it 
would, if then existing, have heen defrayed, in 1848, the total of the 
estimates for civil services at these two periods (taking, roughly, 
the sum chargeahle on local rates at the low figure of 150,000/.) 
would stand nearly as follows : — 

1848 3,670,427 

'68 6,301,547 

So that, but for the transfer of charges from one fund to another, 
the estimates for the current year would have only shown an 
increase of 2,631,120/. over those of 1848. Of course, the real 
addition to the public burdens would be about twice this amount ; 
and it is on many accounts better that the actual extent of these 
burdens should be fully known ; but this will serve to show how 
needful it is to look beneath the surface of a comparative statement, 
such as that which places the 15,169,369/. of the present estimates 
alongside of the 3,670,427/. of the estimates of twenty years ago. 

Taking, then, 1848 and 1868 as the two years for comparison, 
and accepting 5,000,000/. as the amount of increased expenditure in 
the twenty years — the next point for consideration is, what has the 
nation obtained in exchange for this additional outlay ? For, of 
course, the question whether this expenditure is excessive, and 
whether retrenchment is possible, must depend upon the question 
whether the objects for which this outlay has been incurred are 
sufficiently valuable and such as the nation is determined to attain. 
If they are, the only other question is, whether the same advantages 
could be obtained for the country at a lower rate. In other words, 
we may inquire (I) are the results worth having ? and (II) if so, 
can the machinery for producing them be cheapened ? 

I. — Tlte Objects Attained by the Increase in the Givil Service Estimates. 

In the first place, as to the value of the results for the sake of 
which the country has thus augmented the burden of taxation, the 
following list will show in what particular class of expenditure 
(according to the not very satisfactory grouping adopted by the 
Treasury) the increase has chiefly occurred ; the assignment, of the 
items to one class or another being governed by the practice pre- 
vailing in 1868 : — * 

unimportant as proving the tendency towards economy, but not so great ris to affect 
the argument of the paper. 

* The increase, in some of the first seven classes, has been somewhat larger, 
and that in the revenue departments somewhat smaller, than is here represented, 
on account of postage charged differently in the different years. This, however 
docs not affect the total. 
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Class, in the "Estimates." 


Aggregate 
Increase. 


Diminution. 


Net Increase. 




£ 
817,697 

490,181 

i.8i3>557 
1,161,490 

167,198 

265,656 

95,280 
1.459.53 1 


£ 

159,775 

108,433 

80,603 
9,928 

107,288 

49,329 

122,686 
465,788 


£ 

657.922 

381,748 

1.732,954 
1,151,562 

59,910 

216,327 

[dec] 27,406 
993.743 


II. Salaries and expenses of public"! 


T. Colonial, consular, and other foreign "1 

VI. Superannuations (exclusive of"! 
revenue departments) and cha- V 

VII. Miscellaneous, special, and tern- 1 




Total 


6,270,590 


1,103,830 


5,166,760 





A few observations on this list will suffice to explain what, more 
particularly, this increased expenditure represents. 

1. Large as is the increased outlay on public works and build- 
ings, my impression is, that the objects upon which it has been 
expended — public offices, art galleries, parks, and pleasure gardens 
— have been demanded by the country ; and not only so, but that this 
demand will continue and even necessitate a further increase. It 
must be remembered, too, that the application of money to the 
erection or enlargement of Government offices partakes of the 
nature of an investment, by which a permanent substantial property 
is acquired, and by which an ultimate saving may be realised. It 
would have been true economy to have laid out, years ago, large 
sums upon the acquisition of the ground now wanted for this pur- 
pose. The single item of " Rent of buildings hired for official 
" purposes " amounts now to upwards of 30,000/. per annum, and 
must of course increase with the rise in rents generally. But, how- 
ever this may be, there seems no room to doubt that — what with 
new Law Courts, new National Gallery, new and concentrated 
offices for the transaction of the public business — there is a great 
increase of work to be done under this head, and that the public 
wants to have it done. Some of the principal items in the current 
estimates are — 

Boyal parts and pleasure gardens 137,524 

Public offices 231,411 

Maintenance, &c, of public buildings 117,905 

Buildings for art, science, and education 167,000 

Embassy houses, &c 75>°55 

Houses of Parliament 84,336 

Public buildings in Ireland 149,259 

Piers, harbours, and lighthouses 167,485 

1. 129.975 
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It may be worth while to point out that a portion of the estimate 
(36,252/.) represents the amount paid for rates on Government 
property; an item which did not appear in the accounts for tho 
earlier years. 

2. The second class consists of all the ordinary home depart- 
ments, excluding the legal and educational offices, the three revenue 
departments (customs, inland revenue, and post office), and the 
civil branches of the army and navy. The increase here (490,181/. 
in the aggregate, and 381,748/. after giving credit for reductions in 
this class), will be found to have been caused in great measure by 
the creation of new departments, or new branches of old depart- 
ments, to carry out measures • demanded by the public. Amongst 
these, the following may be included, as having been either wholly 
formed or practically developed since 1848 : — 

Amount of Estimate 

iu 1868-69, 

or Increase over 

Estimate, &c. of 1848. 

£ 

Charity Commission 18,438 

General Eegister Office, Ireland 18,306 

Agricultural statistics (Great Britain) 14,500 

Public health (Privy Council) 13,000 

Factory inspection 12,356 

Inspection of coal mines 10,500 

Civil Service Commission 9,407 

Inspectors and Commissioners of Fisheries 8,i8z 

Cattle plague 7,743 

Public Kecord Office 7,903 

General Register Office, Scotland 7,608 

Lunacy Commission, „ 6,206 

Inspection of constabulary 4,425 

Public Record Office, Ireland 4,296 

Inspection of alkali works 3,300 

„ prisons 2,400 

„ reformatories 2,305 

„ lime juice 2,000 

Registration of designs 1,896 

Local Government Act Office 1,223 

Inspection of burial grounds 1,120 

„ anchors and cables 1,100 

„ oyster fisheries 500 

158,714 

Other cases of the kind no doubt exist, though not mentioned 
separately in the estimates. Deducting the expenses of the above 
offices from the total increase under Class II, there would remain a 
residue of 331,467/., which may perhaps represent, nearly enough, 
the additional cost of transacting the ordinary business of the 
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departments, with such new duties as are performed, not by- 
separate branches but by the general staff of each office. 

Considering the enormous growth of the country during the 
last twenty years, in population and wealth, the consequent immense 
expansion of its general business, and the tendency to throw more 
and more upon the central authority, it can hardly be questioned 
that the amount of work done in nearly every office must have very 
greatly increased — probably in greater proportion than the expen- 
diture has increased. Take, for example, the following items in this 
class, amounting in the aggregate to 208,556/. — 

Increase since 1848. 
£ 
Poor Law Boards (United Kingdom) 85,317 

Printing and stationery 83,139 

Offices of Woods and Works -. 40,000 

That there should be a greatly increased outlay for the adminis- 
tration of the poor laws can surprise no one who recollects what 
additional measures, requiring work from the superintending offices, 
have been urged upon Government from time to time. The increase 
in the Office of Works is explainable in the same way. The amount 
of printing and stationery is of course governed by the amount of 
business generally, and must increase when that increases. The 
only other augmentations demanding notice are sums of 52,604/. in 
the House of Commons offices and of 31,671/. in the Patent Office ; 
the chief expenses of these two departments having, in 1848, been 
defrayed out of fees. 

3. The largest increase in any class is that under the head 
of " Law and Justice " (1,813,557/. in the aggregate, and 1,732,954/. 
after allowing for savings). The greater part of this, however, is 
more apparent than real ; representing not fresh charges, but a 
transfer of burdens from one fund to another. Thus, certain 
charges, amounting to 539,377/., are for prosecutions, prisons, and 
police, the greater part of which was formerly paid for out of local 
rates; while other charges, amounting to 755,623/., relate to 
expenses of various law courts, which used to be defrayed out of 
fees. The only difference is that whereas, formerly, the expenses 
were first paid out of fees and the surplus, if any, handed over to 
the Exchequer — so that nothing appeared on the estimates unless 
there was a deficiency of fees — now the estimates are charged with 
the whole expenses, and the Exchequer receives the entire amount 
of the fees. Putting aside these two groups of items, amounting 
apparently to about 1,200,000/., the aggregate increase in Class III, 
is reduced to about 600,000/., in the departments, &c, provided for 
out of the general taxation in 1848. Of this amount 94,838/. is 
attributable to the London metropolitan police; 34,323/. to law 
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charges and criminal prosecutions in Ireland; 58,988/. to the Dublin 
metropolitan police; and 325,286/. to the Irish constabulary; 
making together 513,435/. Whether there is much chance of a 
demand on the part of the public for diminished protection of the 
kind procured by this expenditure, is a question upon which no 
reader of the newspapers is likely to have any doubt. 

4. Under the head of " Education, Science, and Art," there has 
been a gross increase, since 1848, of 1,161,490/. It is not difficult 
to decide whether the object to be attained by this expenditure 
is one upon which the community has set its heart ; and it will be 
time enough to discuss the chances of a diminution when any one 
can be found who does not expect a still further increase. It may, 
perhaps, be possible to effect some small economies, and to relieve 
(though this appears to me unlikely) the general, at the expense of 
local, taxation; but that by means of one fund or the other, or 
both, a much larger amount of educational work will, sooner or 
later, have to be done, is becoming every day more obvious. 

5. Under " Colonial, Consular, and other Foreign Services," the 
chief increase has been on account of the services in China, Japan, 
and Siam (66,215/.) ; for consuls (47,988/.) ; and the extraordinary 
expenses of ministers at foreign courts (36,314/.). On the other 
hand, there has been a saving on the grants to the colonies and on 
some other items ; so that on balancing increase against diminution, 
the net increase is not more than 59,910/. 

6. " Superannuations " speak for themselves. Excluding the 
revenue departments and the charitable gratuities, there is an 
increase in the pensions of the mass of civil departments of 
178,667/.; and there can be no doubt that the obligations on this 
account will continue to increase from year to year, for some time 
yet to come. Opinions may vary as to the terms upon which 
pensions should be granted, if bestowed at all; but the whole 
question was thoroughly considered by a Royal Commission, in 
1858, and in consequence of its report, the present system was 
deliberately established by act of Parliament in 1859. 

Passing over Class VII, which, after the items have been dis- 
tributed to accord with the classification adopted in 1868, shows an 
absolute net decrease of 27,406/., but which gives no other occasion 
for remark, there remain the revenue departments (customs, inland 
revenue, and post office). In these, taken together, there has been 
an increase of 1,459,531/. in the aggregate, and of 993,743/. after 
setting-off a decrease of 465,788/. The increase will, upon analysis, 
be found to belong principally to the post office ; being, in fact, only 
a part of a much larger increase in that department. For, if we 
compare the respective amounts now charged on the estimates of 
these three departments with the amounts charged in 1848, upon 
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the revenue in course of collection, and on the navy estimates for 
the packet service, the comparison will stand as under : — 



Department. 


1848. 


1868. 


Difference. 


Increase 
or Decrease. 




£ 

1,490,441 
1,413,050 
2,160,213 


£ 
1,024,653 
1,574,210 
3,458,584 


£ 

465,788 

161,160 

1,298,371 














" 


Total 


5,063,704 


6,057,447 


993,743 









This can hardly be regarded as unsatisfactory. It may be 
possible to effect still further savings in the customs and inland 
revenue departments by legislative and administrative changes ; 
but as to the increase of 5,000,000/. in the total estimates for civil 
services, it seems fair to assume that these two departments have 
not contributed unduly towards thah augmentation. On the other 
hand, the increase of nearly 1,300,000/. in the post office is of course 
due to the immense and notorious increase in its ordinary business, 
and to the special addition to its ordinary business of the Savings 
Bank and Insurance branches. Even if this enlargement of its 
operations did not involve, as it does, an augmented income, we may, 
I think, conclude that the public fully approves the extension of 
postal facilities and the other measures on account of which this 
increased expense has been incurred. 

To sum up this part of my subject, it appears that since 1848 
the general taxation of the country has been called upon to defray, 
on account of such services as are now included in the civil service 
estimates, additional charges to the amount of 6,270,590/. ; and that, 
during the same period, it has been relieved of charges to the 
amount of 1,103,830/., leaving a net increase of 5,166,760/., of which, 
however, a certain portion, is not an addition to the public burdens, 
as it was, in 1848, paid by the public in the shape of fees and local 
rates. It further appears that 5,686,487/. of the additional charge 
is accounted for by the undermentioned items : — 

£ 

Public works and buildings 817,697 

Law and justice 1,813,557 

Public education, science and art, &c 1,161,490 

Post office 1,298,371 

Inland revenue 161,160 

Superannuations 265,656 

Poor law boards 85,317 

Printing and stationery 83,239 

5,686,487 
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This brief account will, I hope, at least assist an inquirer to 
judge whether, so far as regards the purposes intended to be served 
by this outlay, much or any of the public money is wasted in the 
pursuit of unnecessary or unremunerative objects ; and I think the 
conclusion generally drawn from these facts will be, that the greater 
portion, if not the whole, of the additional burdens on these 
estimates during the past twenty years, has been imposed for 
purposes which the public desired, and still desires, to effect. This 
may, of course, be an erroneous supposition ; and, if so, the path of 
the economist is clear. If the public is inclined now to give up 
the various advantages which have been obtained in return for this 
additional expenditure ; if we should be content with fewer public 
improvements, less police protection, fewer sanitary safeguards, a 
harsher poor law, fewer and dearer courts of justice, fewer postal 
facilities, and fewer and less useful schools for three-fourths of the 
community, — then it will be easy enough to reduce the civil service 
estimates by abolishing several departments and attenuating others. 
But if the public really wants the things for which it, and not the 
departments, has been crying out, it can get them only by paying 
for them. My own belief, if I may express it, is that, so far from 
reducing its demands for improvements by means of the State- 
machinery, the public, under the new regime, will considerably 
increase them ; and that the civil service estimates will be called 
upon to provide for a much larger quantity of work than that which 
is now paid for from this source. In saying this, I am saying 
nothing as to the army and navy, and by no means disputing the 
possibility of a large reduction in that quarter ; but with regard to 
strictly civil purposes, I very much doubt whether, when the new 
constituencies shall have realised their position and power, they will 
be intent upon reducing the public expenditure at the cost of limit- 
ing the public enterprises ; whether, for example,they will be eager 
to forego the benefits of a really national system of education, in 
order to relieve the payers of income tax by id. or 2d. in the pound. 
And this is only one object out of many about which they are equally 
solicitous. But, however this may be, unless some of the objects 
now pursued shall no longer be desired, the only question for 
economists is, whether they can be obtained for less money ; and, 
of course, if I am right in predicting a considerable augmentation 
of expenditure, it becomes all the more necessary to see that what is 
spent is spent to the best advantage. In other words, if the nation 
insists upon having more and more of the produce of the Govern- 
ment machinery, and yet grudges the present price, the only inquiry 
worth making is — whether the cost of production can be lessened. 
And this brings me to the second part of my subject, viz., the 
Organization of the Civil Service. 
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II. — The Organization of the Civil Service.* 

As a general rule, when the pressure of taxation becomes more 
than usually inconvenient, some Member of Parliament proposes to 
relieve the taxpayer by the summary process of striking off 10 or 
20 per cent, from the salaries of all civil servants. No surer means 
could be devised for preventing desirable and possible reforms. Just 
such a movement, ending in just such a result, occurred in 1691, 
■when Parliament was reasonably excited by abuses frightful enough 
to make the hair of a modern reformer stand on end. " Unfortunately 
" however," says Macaulay,t " no member rose at this conjuncture 
" to propose that the civil establishments of the kingdom should be 
" carefully revised. * * * Those who were loudest in clamour- 
" ing against the prevailing abuses were utterly destitute of the 
" qualities necessary for the work of reform. On the 1 2th of 
" December, some foolish man, whose name has not come down to us, 
" moved that no person employed in any civil office (the speaker, 
" judges, and ambassadors excepted), should receive more than 500;. 
" a-year ; and this motion was not only carried, but carried without one 
" dissentient voice. * * * Such absurdity," continues Macaulay, 
" must have shocked, in his cooler moments, even the roughest and 
" plainest foxhunter in the House. The consequence was that a 
" reaction took place. * * * After a few weeks, the senseless 
" plan, which had been approved without a division, was rejected 
" without a division, and the subject was not again mentioned. 
" Thus, a grievance so scandalous that none of those who profited 
" by it dared to defend it, was perpetuated merely by the imbecility 
" and intemperance of those who attacked it." 

Happily, with the present ministry and the present House of 
Commons, such rough and ready plans of indiscriminate retrench- 
ment are not likely to find favour : but, of course, there are degrees 
of injudiciousness ; and the warning conveyed by this piece of 
history may not be altogether superfluous. The project of assign- 
ing, arbitrarily, to each department a certain gross sum, without 

• I should explain that this part of my paper deals with the entire Civil Service, 
and not merely with the portion provided for by the " Civil Service Estimates." 
To the amount of those estimates (1 5,1 69,369?.) must therefore be added 8 69,79 3?., 
the charge for the administration of the army and navy (including some charges 
for clerks in the purely military branches), and 789^687?. for civil services charged 
upon the consolidated fund, making altogether 16,828,8492. Of this total 
10,637,6962. may, it would seem, be accepted as the cost of administrations and, 
of this latter amount, the sum of 6,755,611?. represents the charge for salaries 
(excluding the payments to workmen, women, and persons not wholly employed). 
The salaries of clerks and officers holding similar and superior positions (excluding, 
however, political and professional officers), amount to 3,445,223/!., divided amongst 
15,520 persons. 

f " History of England," vol. iv, p. 121. 
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reference to the work expected in return, is analogous to the pro- 
posal of the unknown member in 1691 ; and some other recent 
suggestions are about equally just and politic. A considerable 
economy may, I believe, be effected in the civil service, but this 
can scarcely be done by a eowp de main, nor, if efficiency is to be 
regarded, without careful inquiry and continuous effort. One way 
in which, I venture to think, both efficiency and economy may be at 
the same time promoted, I now propose to explain ; premising that 
although the title of this section of the paper is somewhat ambi- 
tious, I do not propose to discuss, under the head of " Organization 
" of the Civil Service," more than a comparatively small part of 
that question ; confining my remarks and suggestions almost exclu- 
sively to what may be called, for want of better means of distinc- 
tion, the clerical portion of the civil service, numbering about 
16,700 persons, and constituting (with heads of departments, 
principal or " staff" officers, clerks, and professional officers) about 
15 per cent, of the entire force. The remaining 85 per cent, con- 
sists almost wholly of persons in the following ranks : — 



Servants ; office keepers, messengers, &c. (mainly "I 
in-door) J 

Customs officers, letter carriers, prison warders, \ 
police, &c J 

Artisans and tradesmen 

Persons only partially employed 

Residue 



* The numbers of these classes are assumed as being the same as in 1860 
(" Report, Civil Service Appointments," p. 362), with an addition for law offices, 
not then included. 

The expenditure upon these classes, it is evident, can hardly be 
lessened except by a reduction in their number ; as the current rate 
of wages for similar labour in the open market leaves little, if any, 
margin for reduced remuneration per man. As to the possibility of 
a numerical reduction, especially in the civil departments connected 
with the army and navy (which are included in the above state- 
ment), I cannot presume to offer an opinion ; but it must be borne 
in mind that there are several circumstances which must cause an 
increase in other directions; as, e.g. the acquisition by the Govern- 
ment of the electric telegraphs ; and this is probably only the first 
in a series of such transfers. I will only further add, as to the 
organization of the inferior force, that if Sir Charles Trevelyan's 
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plan for the reconstruction of the army, by means of shortened 
service, should be carried out, there seems to be no reason why 
nearly all the inferior posts, except those occupied by skilled 
mechanics, should not be reserved (under proper regulations as to 
proof of comparative fitness) for soldiers discharged with a good 
character on the expiration of their term of military service. This 
would not, however, lead, nor does Sir C. Trevelyan design it to 
lead, to any reduction in the rate of pay. 

Passing now from these classes, and confining attention to 
persons occupying clerkships and similar or superior positions, the 
number of whom is 16,736, the following statement, showing the 
amount of money appropriated in salaries to these persons in 1868, 
may serve as a basis for discussion : — * 



Description of Officers. 



Number. 



Salaries. 



Aggregate. 



Average 
per Man. 



Political 

Professional (various grades) 

Superior (not political) 

General body of clerks, and others ranking "I 
with clerks : including the following, viz., J 

Supplementary clerks, copying clerks, writers, \ 
military clerics, <$fc J 

Excise officers 

Post office provincial clerks 

Prison clerks 

Ordinary clerks with low pay, and obviously "I 
occupying an inferior position J 

Total 



35 
1,173 
1,801 

13,727 



985 

3,664 
985 

102 

271 



16,736 



£ 
103,625 
974/832 
921,550 

2,523,673 



108,718 

521,745 
87,331 
11,118 

34,552 



4,523,680 



£ 

2,960 
831 

184 



142 

89 

109 

127 



270 



* The assignment of persons to one or another of these classes is necessarily 
somewhat arbitrary, and opinions may differ as to sundry cases. I may state, how- 
ever, that for the figures in this part of my paper I am much indebted to my friend 
Mr. Humphreys, of the Civil Service Commission, who has bestowed considerable 
attention upon this subject, and in whose accuracy and judgment, in these and 
similar investigations, 1 have the utmost confidence. The numbers differ, as will 
be seen, from those contained in my paper read at Norwich, which referred to the 
year 1860 ; while those now given are the result of a fresh analysis, and refer to 
1868. From the present numbers have been excluded those of the consular and 
diplomatic services, as well as of the commissariat, military store, and some other 
services of the army which, though formerly civilian, are now military. The object 
of the present paper, too, has made it desirable to exclude from the calculation 
many other appointments which were before included. I may add, that the term 
"clerk" is employed to cover all who, whatever their designation, are in the 
essential respects of work and remuneration, in the same category as clerks. It 
seemed, on the whole, preferable thus to classify according to facts than according 
to names. 
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Upon the first two of these classes I do not now propose to 
touch, further than to suggest that, if increased economy is possible 
here, it must be obtained rather by reduction of numbers than of 
individual salary. Putting aside the political oflices and some 
others which are generally filled by strangers to the service, the 
average salary assigned to the situations which form the prizes for 
the permanent civil service is by no means extravagant as compared 
with the private services and with the kind and amount of ability 
which the higher situations demand. Without unduly pressing the 
argument, it may be fairly urged that those who fill responsible 
positions in the service of the crown, should be able to associate on 
equal terms with the moderately successful men in the open profes- 
sions or in commerce, and with gentlemen of independent means. 
It is, however, sufficiently notorious that, what with the prodigious 
increase in the number and wealth of the persons belonging to 
these classes, on the one hand, and what with the rapid rise of 
prices on the other hand, the civil servant, as the holder of a fixed 
income, has lost very greatly in relative position to most of the 
other classes of the community. His income is not worth so much 
as it was, and his equals in station are both richer and more 
numerous than before. It would be amusing, if it were not melan- 
choly (from a civilian point of view), to notice the complete inver- 
sion which has taken place, in this respect, since 1691, when, 
says Macaulay,* " the enormous gains, direct and indirect, of the 
" servants of the public went on increasing, while the gains of 
" everybody else were diminishing. Rents were falling, trade was 
" languishing : every one who lived either on what his ancestors 
" had left him, or on the fruits of his own industry, was forced to 
" retrench. The placeman alone throve amidst the general distress. 
" ' Look,' cried the incensed squires, ' at the Comptroller of 
" ' Customs ! Ten years ago he walked and we rode. Our incomes 
" ' have been curtailed, and his salary has been doubled : we have 
" ' sold our horses : he has bought them : and now we go on foot 
" ' and are splashed by his coach and six.' " Times have certainly 
changed since 1691. At present the number of civil servants who 
could afford to keep a carriage out of their official income may 
doubtless be counted on the fingers ; while every tradesman, doing 
but a moderate business, daily retires to his suburban villa, and 
raises, against unfortunate civilians, the rent of houses, the price 
of meat, and the rate of servants' wages. 

The foregoing table shows that the average salary of the i,8oi 
persons constituting the superior class, and holding most of the 
prizes of the permanent Civil Service, is 512?. per annum. Another 

• «' History," vol. iv, p. 121. 

e2 
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view of the prospects of the civil servant may be obtained from the 
following figures, referring to the 10,685 persons, of or above the 
rank of clerks, included in Class II of the Estimates and in the 
revenue departments : — 



Maximum Amount of Annual Salary. 


Number of 

Persons Receiving 

each Amount 


Percentage of 

the Total Number 

Eligible. 


£ £ 


96 
65 
14 
41 
10 
6 
2 


•90 
•61 






•«3 

•38 
•09 

■06 
















Total 


234 


1-19 





In addition to these, there are, indeed, 109 appointments, neither 
political nor professional, with salaries amounting in the aggregate 
to 112,5191.; but they are generally bestowed, for sundry reasons, 
upon persons not previously connected with the service, and cannot, 
therefore, be taken into account in this comparison. 

I would by no means be understood as suggesting that more 
places should be provided than the work requires, or that more pay 
should be given than the work deserves. But it should be recol- 
lected that, in a promotion-service, you cannot have good men at 
the top unless you have, first, good men at the bottom of the class 
from which selections are made ; and that whatever force may 
belong to Sydney Smith's advocacy of prizes, as a means of attract- 
ing ability, his argument applies no less to the civil than to the 
ecclesiastical service. It must also be borne in mind that the 
higher salaries are seldom enjoyed until their possessors are advanced 
in life, after having worked for years at lower rates. 

Perhaps it may be supposed, from the tenor of what precedes, 
that the drift of this paper is not towards economy. Such a 
supposition would, however, be erroneous; for in reality, before 
retrenchments can be properly made, it is advisable to know in 
what direction they cannot be made. Having, therefore, put aside 
(1) the idea of saving much money by giving up any of the objects 
for which it is now expended, and (2) the idea of reducing the 
average remuneration for intellectual labour; my next position is 
that for much of the work done by the 13,727 persons at present 
included under the head of " clerks " or corresponding designations, 
the Government pays an excessive price. For the fact is, that 
while there is a considerable amount of work in the public offices 
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upon which talents and culture of the highest order would not be 
thrown away, there is, on the other hand, a large quantity of work 
which is either mechanical in its nature or virtually mechanical to 
any one after slight instruction and brief experience. The exact 
amount of such work could, of course, be ascertained only by 
actual inspection of each office ; but, taking all the offices together, 
it is not, perhaps, hazardous to assume that as much as three-fourths 
of the whole work performed is of this simple character. Now, 
what I venture to assert is, that the lower description of this 
mechanical work, such as simple copying, sorting and arranging 
papers, filling up forms, &c, can be very efficiently performed by 
boys of 14 or 15 years of age, paid at the rate of from 12s. to 
1 5s. per week ; and that the higher description of this mechanical 
work, such as making entries in books, indexing, keeping ordinary 
accounts, writing letters from precedents, checking the mechanical 
work of others, &c, can be thoroughly well done by young men 
recruited from the class which furnishes teachers to our national 
and British schools, and paid by salaries commencing at 50^. or 
60?. per annum, and rarely exceeding a maximum of 1 50Z. a-year. 
There is no doubt that the millions of money bestowed by the 
Government for the purpose of assisting popular education, have 
considerably increased the knowledge, and aptitude for official 
work, of the class which has received it ; and there seems no good 
reason why the State should not now reap some return for its 
expenditure, by obtaining the cheaper labour which it has thus 
rendered effective. 

These views, except as to the introduction of boy-power and 
the low rate of remuneration, are not novel. The separation of 
mechanical from intellectual labour (adopting, for want of better, 
terms which indicate, rather than describe, what is meant) has often 
been contemplated. It was recommended in the well-known report 
of Sir Charles Trevelyan and Sir Stafford Northcote on the "Keor- 
" ganization of the Civil Service " (1853), in the evidence given, 
on behalf of the Civil Service Commissioners, before the Select 
Committee on Civil Service Appointments (May, I860),* and again 
in June, 1860, in the report of a committee appointed by the 
Treasury, and comprising Sir Stafford Northcote, the Registrar- 
General, Mr. Lingen, &c.f Sundry abortive efforts, also, have 
from time to time been made in some departments to establish this 
distinction; and some few experiments of the kind are now in 
course of trial. The existing state of things, in this respect, will 
be understood from the following figures : — 

• See " Appendix to Report of the Committee," p. 3W. 
t Parliamentary Paper, No. 251, Seas. 1865. 
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Number. 


Salary. 




Minimum. 


Maximum. 


Aggregate. 


Average. 


Established clerks* and others'! 


7.7*° 

163 

498 

139 

85 

271 


£ 

80 

80 
91 

78 


£ 
1,000 

500 

191 

150 


£ 
1,760,209 

38,660 

48,802 

11,986 

9,270 

34,552 


£ 


Supplementary clerks, copying 1 
clerks, &c J 

Writers (Admiralty, Customs, \ 
and War Office) J 

Military clerks (War Office, &c.) 

Temporary clerks in Board of) 

Other clerks with low rates of 1 
pay, and obviously occupy- V 
xng an inferior position J 


H7 

97t 
86 
109 

127 



* Excluding excise officers, post office provincial clerks, convict service clerks, 
t This being a recently-formed, class, the average rate of pay has not yet been 
nearly reached. The numbers are, in part, estimates only. 



From this it appears that the existing supplementary, or 
mechanical class constitutes less than one-seventh of the clerical 
force, after excluding staff officers on the one hand and provincial 
and prison clerks on the other ; and that the average salary of the 
class is 1 14/. per annum. It is obvious, therefore, that the copying 
and other mechanical work of the departments is still in the main 
performed by persons highly paid for this kind of labour ; and, if 
we seek for the cause of this, we shall not, I think, have very far to 
go. Remarks were made last session, in the House of Commons, 
implying that the system of competitive examination was in some 
degree answerable for the circumstance that young men of the 
wrong sort — too well-connected and too well-educated for the situa- 
tions — obtained appointments as the result of competition, and were 
then found to be discontented and above their work. But, in point 
of fact, all that the examinations at present do is to select from 
candidates nominated by patrons : and if the patron, when a mere 
mechanical clerkship falls vacant, sends for examination three can- 
didates who are all sons of gentlemen, it can hardly be the fault of 
competition if the one selected should belong to this undesirable 
rank. If the competition were open instead of close — free to the 
thousands of industrious and competent young men of the lower 
social grades, instead of restricted to the nominees of Government 
and the Legislature — there would be no difficulty in filling all these 
situations with able and hard-working men, by whom the salary, 
which appears so small to those who have " to keep up appearances," 
would be regarded as quite adequate to their more modest require- 
ments. Indeed, the competitions might, if it were thought neces- 
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sary, be absolutely restricted to men of the proper class ; and, for 
my own part, I see no objection to a rule making good social position 
a positive disqualification for the mechanical employments. This, 
however, may very likely be regarded as a zeal for reform pushed 
to fanaticism ; and the object in view might perhaps be sufficiently 
attained by following the practice of the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners, who, in the case of the open competitions for such posts in 
their own office (the examination for which is wholly in essential 
and practical subjects), give express notice that such clerkships 
" are designed for a different class of persons from those who fill 
" the ordinary clerkships in the civil service," and that " no 
" prospect of promotion in this office, or of increased remuneration, 
" is held out to applicants." 

The supply of this kind of labour, if resort were had to the open 
market, may be inferred from the following statistics, though the 
salary was somewhat higher than that now proposed : — 

1. An open competition for eight writerships in the India Office, 
in 1858, was attended by 339 candidates. 

2. An open competition for four copying clerkships in the 
Probate Court Registry, in 1866, was attended by 52 candidates. 

3. An open competition for a supplementary clerkship in the 
University of London, held in 1868, was attended by 86 candidates. 

4. Five open competitions for supplementary clerkships have 
been held by the Civil Service Commissioners, the number of 
candidates having been 237 for 11 situations. 

But, if open competition is the only effectual means of selecting 
the right sort of men for mechanical, and the right sort for 
intellectual, labour, it is equally essential for the purpose of main- 
taining this distinction after it has been introduced. As already 
stated, isolated attempts, in individual departments, have at various 
times been made to provide an inferior order of mechanical 
assistants ; but some, at least, of these efforts have already failed, 
because, the patrons having appointed well-connected young men to 
the lower grade, these naturally forced their way into the higher 
rank, and their rise involved the rise of all the rest and the virtual 
abolition of the lower class. This, it is evident, is just the result 
which may be expected to follow, sooner or later, all such experi- 
ments, if patronage, in any shape, is to control the original selec- 
tions, and if the arrangement is to be merely departmental — subject 
to the varying views and constant good nature of changing official 
chiefs, instead of general — not to be touched in part unless it is 
touched as a whole. It is not, therefore, I think, too much to say 
that a suitable inferior force can only be established and preserved, 
(1) by a general regulation issued under proper sanctions and 
applying to the service as a whole ; (2) by an invariable resort 
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under proper conditions, to the open labour-market for recruits ; and 
(3) by a resolute adherence to comparatively low rates of pay. The 
Treasury Committee, referred to above, felt so strongly the danger 
to which any classification of this kind would be exposed, if worked 
departmentally, that they recommended that the mechanical workers 
should constitute an entirely separate body, separately voted in the 
" Estimates ;" the individuals being liable to be shifted about from 
one office to another as the amount of work might fluctuate, or as 
other circumstances might require. 

Supposing, then, that such a force is desirable, what would be 
the effect upon the number, classification, and remuneration of the 
service from this point upwards ? As I have said already, the 
extent of any change in this direction can only be settled after 
minute investigation, by competent authority, into the circumstances 
of each office. It is chiefly, therefore, for the purpose of illustration 
that I venture to put forward the following statement of the pro- 
portion which the several orders of civil servants might perhaps 
bear to each other ; taking ioo as representing the total number of 
situations to which the readjustment might apply ; viz., the number 
in the above table, after deducting one-tenth from the established 
clerkships, in order to allow for exceptional cases in which some- 
what special qualifications may be necessary, or in which locality or 
other circumstances may render it difficult to include them in a 
general plan. 



Grade. 



Number (per Cent.). 



Present. Future. 



Proposed 
Scale of Remuneration. 



Minimum. Maximum 



1. Superior clots (corresponding"! 

with the existing " established I 
clerks " and the persons in j 
similar positions) J 

2. Auxiliary clots (corresponding "1 

with the existing "writers, I 
" copyists," " indexers," | 
" extra clerks," &e.) J 

Total 

Subdivision of the Auxiliary Class — 

(a) Men 

(i) Boys 



84-7 



i5'J 



*5 



75 



£ 

? 

31 



£ 
? 

300 



'5*5 



5 
45 
25 



200 

50 

12s. p. week 



300 

150 

15*. p. week 



The necessary limits of this paper will not allow any elaborate 
explanation or defence of this scheme. As to the superior class, it 
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is only requisite for the present purpose to fix the proportion which 
this class should bear to the others, without entering on the question 
of salaries. It seems reasonable, however, to suppose that ten or a 
dozen scales of remuneration would suffice for nearly all the 
differences which exist between the various situations requiring 
intellectual ability, and might, in process of time, be substituted 
with advantage for the multitude of scales which now exist without 
apparent reason — upwards of one hundred having been pro- 
vided (as was shown in a former paper) for "established clerks" 
alone. 

This, however, is not essential to the establishment of the other 
grades. The process would be, that the lower positions in the pre- 
sent body of established clerks would, as they became vacant, not 
be filled up — an addition being made instead to the ranks of the 
subordinate force. Admission to the superior class should only be 
obtainable by examination of a somewhat high order ; varying, how- 
ever, according to the nature of the higher work in each depart- 
ment. A few schemes would probably suffice for this purpose, 
instead of the eighty-eight schemes which are prescribed by the 
departments under existing regulations. The auxiliary grade of 
mechanical assistants, including the boy-writers, should be selected 
by an examination framed to test mainly their practical aptitude. 
All these examinations should be by open competition, which is 
only another term for a free labour-market, and which, as the Civil 
Service Commissioners state, in their last report, is equally appro- 
priate, whether the test be high or low — restricted to the single 
point of handwriting, or ranging over an entire university course. 
It would also be essential that no promotion should be possible from 
one rank to another, except in the case of rare merit, and then only 
by some special process, such as a formal minute of the Treasury 
issued after personal inquiry by that board ; but the door to the 
higher situations should be open to any one who could enter it by 
the usual path of competition. The boys should be liable to dis- 
missal at short notice, and should be actually discharged on arriving 
at the age of 19 or 20, unless, as is most probable, they had, before 
this time, either found their way by competition into the higher 
division of the auxiliary class, or provided for themselves in the 
private services. The men might either be permanent, with a title 
to retiring pensions, or if it should be thought desirable (which I 
much doubt), and possible, to keep off the pension fist those who, 
under whatever designation, do the permanent work of the Govern- 
ment, this might be effected with these men at least as easily as it 
could be effected with men selected under any form of patronage. 
Of course, as the word " men " includes women, there is nothing in 
this scheme inconsistent with the employment of females in such 
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situations as may be suitable for them, should it be thought 
advisable to follow the example of America in this respect. 

To a possible objection, that the dismissal of well-conducted 
boys at the expiration of their short term of service would be a 
harsh proceeding, it may be sufficient to reply (1) that there can be 
no harshness in carrying out the terms of a bargain well-under- 
stood beforehand ; and (2) that, as a matter of fact, the scheme 
would exactly suit the circumstances of a large number of parents 
who are obliged to withdraw their boys from school at 14 or 15 
years of age, and who would gladly accept any occupation for them 
during the next few years. It would very seldom happen that an 
industrious boy, making good use of the abundant spare time at his 
disposal, could fail to obtain employment as remunerative as any 
which he would have obtained had he spent these years in idleness 
or in any other occupation. It seems but right to add, as my 
justification, in part, for putting forward my views on this subject, 
that I have seen this plan in practical operation, for some years past, 
in the office of the Civil Service Commissioners, by whom, indeed, 
the organization of distinct classes for mechanical and intellectual 
labour has been carried into effect ever since the formation of the 
Board in 1855. 

The advantages of the proposed reorganization would be three- 
fold : (1) the bulk of the Government work would be better done ; 
(2) it would be done by fewer hands ; and (3) it would be done for 
less money. With respect to this last point, I am quite aware how 
little value can be attached in general to estimates of the pecuniary 
results of such readjustments. The change itself could not be 
effected all at once, nor even gradually without a good deal of labour 
and difficulty. If the immediate displacement of persons were 
large, a large addition in pensions and compensations must, if pre- 
cedent is to be followed, be set off against the saving in salaries. 
If, therefore, I offer an estimate of the money-value of the change, 
it is with hesitation, and only to afford some idea of the ultimate 
advantage to be gained in this respect. Even as to this, it is not 
desirable to exaggerate the effect of the scheme. It is only upon a 
portion of the force above enumerated under the head of " clerks " 
that it could operate ; for in the case of certain large classes, as 
excise officers, post office provincial clerks, and clerks in the convict 
service, the plan recommended is virtually carried out — the men being 
generally selected from the proper social rank, and paid at a rate not 
widely differing from that suggested. The residue, however, to whom 
the scheme would apply is large enough to make the consequent 
saving sufficient to justify the change, apart from other advantages 
which would, I believe, attend upon a simpler organization of the 
service. If my assumption can be acoepted, that the proportion 
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between the two grades, though differing, of course, in different 
offices, should be, in the aggregate, 25 and 75, as given above, the 
comparison, as to cost, would be as follows — making no allowance 
for reduction in the total numbers consequent upon the higher 
efficiency of the new force, nor for any revision of the salaries 
of the residue : — 





Numbers. 


Estimated Aggregate 
Remuneration. 




Grade. 


Under 

the 

Present 

Plan. 


Under 

the 

Proposed 

Plan. 


Under 

the Present 

Plan. 


Under 

the 

Proposed 

Plan. 


Difference of 
Cost. 


II. Auxiliary Class — 
(b) Boys 


6,948 

1,256 
# 


2,051 

4,102 
2,051 


£ 
1,584,188 

143,270 
* 


£ 
849,638 

471,730 
71,990 


£ 
734.55° dec - 

328,460 inc. 
71,990 „ 




Total 


8,204 


8,204 


i, 727,45 s 


1,393,358 


334,100 dec. 





* A few boys are now employed in some departments, but the precise 
number is not ascertainable, and is so small that the class can hardly be said to 
exist at present. 



The calculations in this table are made on the assumption that 
the 4,897 officers of the superior class who would be replaced by 
clerks of the auxiliary class would be receiving, on the average, 
1 50Z. per annum, and that the auxiliary class would, on the average, 
be receiving the mean of their respective scales of pay. This would 
of course result, if nothing more were done, in a considerable 
increase of the average payment to the members of the upper class. 
If this should be avoided and the reduction of that class should take 
place uniformly through all the grades, instead of at the bottom 
alone, the saving would amount to 716,066/. As some increase, 
however, of their average salary would be only reasonable, seeing 
that the average difficulty of their work would be increased, the real 
saving would be something between these two sums. 

In conclusion (as I fear I have exceeded the proper limit of time), 
I would repeat that I do not offer this estimate as giving anything 
more than a rough indication of the extent to which the proposed 
plan might operate upon the civil service estimates ; and I am quite 
sensible of the uncertainty of the ground upon which the calculation 
is based. It will be seen that the amount to be saved is not con- 
siderable in comparison with the total expenditure ; nor is the portion 
of the civil service here subjected to reorganization extensive in 
proportion to the entire service. The saving, however, is at all 
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events large enough to repay the trouble of obtaining it ; and I have 
purposely narrowed the scope of my survey, partly because this 
portion of the field appeared to supply the best, if not the only, 
material for statistical treatment, and partly because it seemed to 
be at least sufficiently extensive for a single paper. The larger 
questions which remain will doubtless meet with due attention from 
other and more competent hands. 

I will only add, further, two remarks, to guard against possible 
misapprehensions : (1) that the plan above advocated is not, as I 
have endeavoured to explain, put forward as being universally, but 
as being generally, applicable ; and (2) that it is not put forward au 
representing any opinions but those of the writer. 



